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Upper Rahway, Jan. 4th, 1851. 

Dear Sir:— 

We, the undersigned, believing that your address delivered on the 
26th of Nov. last, would, if published, have a tendency to promote the cause Qi 
education, would respectfully solicit a copy of the same for publication. 

Most truly yours, &c., • 

f JAMES MOORE, 
C. D. WOODRUFF, 
Trustees, \ MANNING AYERS 

[ JOHN A. VANORTWICK, 
VDAVID B. COLES. 



PATRICK <5lARK, Tvwn Sup*. 



Upper Rahwat, Jan. 4th, 1851. 

. Gentlemen:— 

The address of which you request a copy, was, as is stated in the 
Introduction, written in haste, amidst arduous duties, withont the remotest idea of 
iteeVer being published. I am aware of its crudeness and imperfec tions: but if 
ifwal I doanything towards advancing thafgreat cause, for whi<5i all should labor, I 
dare not withhold it. 

Believe me your fellow laborer in the crusade against ignorance, 

DAVID T. MORRILL. 



ADDRESS. 



Friends of Education:-— 

Can I address you by a more appropriate name? I might 
have said "Ladies and Gentlemen" ; bat then these young and joyous 
faces, which now beam with pleasure ; these ardent and aspiring youths J 
who by their presence, and 'performances, have demonstrated that they 
are the friends of Education ; that they desire to drink deep at the foun- 
tain of knowledge ; that they wish to become thoroughly educated ; 
might not have thought that I meant to address them! Bo 
assured then that I speak to all: to those who are striving to gain a 
foothold on the first round of Fame's ladder ; as well as those who have 
mounted so high , that a magnificent prospect bursts upon their view. I 
hope that the subject will interest you, if nothing else does. 

I have ever admired the spirit of Gen. Putnam, and others of that band 
of patriot heroes ; which caused them to leave the plough in the furrow, 
the oxen unyoked, and rush to the ield of battle ; armed, or unarmed, 
as the case might be : ready to do anything for the cause of Freedom. 
Willing to lead,— or to follow : to labor at night with the shovel to throw 
up a breastwork; of at day dawn to shout, "Liberty or death." Ill 
would it have become a lover of Liberty then to have waited till a splen- 
did uniform was procured ; or refused to have gone because one could 
not be obtained. They heard Freedom's first clarion note, and ere its 
echo had died away among the mountains, they;were ready for the strife. 
This was the spirit of " 76", which made the banner of St. George cower 
before the stars and stripes of our own loved Republic. Are not the 
claims of Education as great upon us, as were the claims of Liberty up- 
on our sires ? Is not the slavery of ignorance and superstition more 
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degrading ; more soul-debasing, than King George ever attempted to 
fasten upon them? Yes, far more. That was political and pecuniary 
slavery. The slavery of ignorance shackles the mind It debases the 
soul ; and places man, made in the image of God, on a level with the 
brute. The importance of the cause ; the imperative duty of all to do 
what their hands find to do, with their might; are the only motives 
which could have induced me, (with less than a week's notice and no 
time to prepare ; except the few leisure hours which can be saved from 
a laborious calling,) to consent to address you this evening. If I do 
nothing else, I trust I shall show that I am an ardent friend of Educa- 
tion. In the great drama of the Revolution, all were required to act. 
There were the fiery heart of youth, the vigor of manhood, and the hoary 
looks of age ; and woman at home, and woman on the field of battle ; 
as Monmouth can witness, bore her part nobly. Why should it not be 
so, in this noble contest of Education with ignorance, of light with dark- 
ness? Was it not nobler then to perform some humblepaxt than none at 
all % Yes. Who does not honor the man who served his country in that 
trying hour, though it was in the humblest capacity. From the crowd 
which I see before me now, and the interest I have seen manifested, 
this day ; I believe that the right spirit is abroad ; that the people in 
their might are rising, and will not rest until ignorance shall in a 
measure be banished from our midst. In this Educational army I wish 
to serve. I care not whether in front, or rear. If by speaking I can 
advance the progress of this army, it shall be done. If by listening, it 
. will be done with more readiness. For to fail in a good cause is far no- 
bler, than not to try. The subject is Education. I know that it is trite 
and common, but I wish it were more so. Yes, as common as the air we 
breathe, or the light we see. Before proceeding farther, let us ascertain 
the meaning of the word. Its derivation shows, thai it means the draw- 
ing out, or devdopement, of the mental faculties. But I imagine that 
unless something is put in ; not much will be drawn out. To me the 
mind seems more like a pump with a leak in the bucket, than any thing 
else. Unless you pour in some water in the first place, you cannot pump 
any out. But if you pour in but a little, you can pump out, and out un- 
til thd world is refreshed by the streams. Or, the mind may be 
compared to the latent fire in the flinty rock ; you know not that it is 
there, until brought in contact with the steel ; then in an instant light 
and heat are elicited, and the earth is enlightened, and warmed. By Ed- 
ucation, I mean that training, no matter where acquired ; whether at the 
common school, the college, or at the blacksmith's forge, or the shoema- 
ker's bench ; which fibs man to act well his part as a rational, social, and 
an immortal being. Being ainoere in my belief of the immortality of 
the mind ; in that truth so sublimely expressed by the poet : 



'The son is but a spark of fire, 
Jl transient meteor of the sky, 
The soul immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die. 1 ' 

I cannot, as many do, call that Education which relates only to the de- 
velopement of the intellect. I would not, had I the power, degrade intel- 
lect ; God's noblest gift to man. Neither would I, on the other hand ex- 
alt it above his moral and religious natures. That training which only 
fits man to act well his part here for a few brief years, which allows 
not the elements of futurity and eternity, to enter into the calculation 
is defective, unless "Death be an eternal sleep". Is it tbte part of a ra- 
tional being in health to provide for sickness ; in youth to lay up stores 
of knowledge, to crown manhood and old age, with honor and usefulness. 
Is it not equally rational to be trained to act our parts, on that great 
stage which lies beyond this world, on which we shall all soon be called 
to act. Is it wise to spend years in the pursuit of human science, that we 
may be rendered comparatively happy,for thirty or forty years? Is it not 
infinitely more wise to spend some time in the study of that Divine sci- 
ence which the Bible alone reveals % Socially considered, should not Edu- 
cation relate to something more than than this life% Oh ! is it not soul 
agonizing to consign the heart's idol, that we have loved a little while ; 
with whom we have held sweet converse for a short time ; to the dark, cold 
and silent grave. And then, think, if thou canst, in that bitter hour 
bear to think, that the sweet music of that voice shall never — never 
again fall upon your ear ; that the sight of that loved form shall never 
again enrapture your vision. If the object of education be to increase 
men's happiness socially, how far, how very far short of its design does 
it come, if it reach not beyond the narrow confines of this world. By 
another train of reasoning I am brought to the same conclusion, viz. : 
That the only education which deserves the name is that which combines 
morality and religion with science] which develops the soul with the mind. 
Do you need more proof to show that the Bible is necessary in education ? 
Behold Intellectual civilization as exhibited in Greece and Rome in their 
palmiest days. They had poets who touched the harp of poetry with such 
skill and power that the music of their song hath not ceased its sound, 
yet, and will not, while there is an echo left to air. They had orators who 
poured forth such burning torrents of eloquence that the influence is 
still felt and will continue to be felt while there is a chord of sympathy 
in the human heart for all that is beautiful and sublime in oratory 
But these orators and poets were the slaves of the lowest vices. They 
delighted in seeing God's image torn in pieces by the wild beasts ; they 
with their giant minds, bowed to the workmanship of their own hands* 



, How could they have been bettor than they were I Can the moon to- 
fleet a purer light than the son gives ? Can worshippers be purer than 
the Gods the j worship ? Their Gods were drunken, lustful and revenge* 
foL In this intellectual paradise, (as it is considered by some,) in which 
no Bible morality plaeed its restraints ; one half the human race, (and 
by some considered the " better half") were doomed to a degrading sla- 
very—a slavery which crushed the mind, and stifled the noblest aspira- 
tions of the soul. In this world thecondition of woman was hopeless, and 
ehe had no bright bow of hope to gil<J the future. The duties which chil- 
dren owe to parents were so generally disregarded, that Jfineas was 
nearly Deified for saving his father from the flames. The blind were 
left uneared for in their blindness. No asylum opened wide its doors 
to receive the sons of sorrow and affliction. These are the triumphs of 
Intellectual Education alone. True, this was much better than barba- 
rism. But how much inferior to Christian civilization. The model for 
imitation of character in Christian civilization is perfect. The female 
sex is considered as a half of the same Heaven formed whole. Asylums 
(are opened for the unfortunate and afflicted. Yet there are those, who 
With the history of the world before them, would banish Christianity 
from Education, and the Bible from the public school. Some there are 
who know that language can hardly give an idea of the superiority of 
modern civilization over ancient, and yet they will not admit that it is the 
religious element which has made the difference. It is science, say they. 
I know that science has done much, I know that intelligence is much 
more easily disseminated now than in ancient times ; and that the 
race, has mute some progress. But that we have become so wiBe as to 
need to borrow no light from that volume, I do not believe. That sci- 
ence alone can make men or nations moral ; or reason subdue the fierce* 
ness of man's passions, can be easily proved false. See France in mod* 
firn times, under the full blaze of reason and science wading through seas 
[of blood in search of freedom and security. And dhe has found it not. 
The unsubdued elements of ambition and lust are only smothered for a 
time, and they will, unless neutralized by some zrfore potent influence 
titan soience or reason, burst forth yet like the pent up fires of the volcano, 
tearing ruin and devastation 'on every side* Well may the friends of 
humanity bewail the bloody scenes which shall befall that unhappy coun- 
try in her infidel career. Discarding as she does the rock of religious ed- 
ucation, it is no wonder that every structure she has attempted to rear, 
has soon fallen to the earth. Some consider that mental cultivation 
invariably renders men more virtuous. That it does in a degree I ad- 
mit ; bat there are too many instances in which men of splendid talents 



and liberal education have become grossly immoral, and curses to tbeir 
race, to conclude that mental culture necessarily secures virtue. Ed- 
ucation gives Knowledge and the means of using it " Knowledge is 
power." The wind has power. It may cool the hot air and parched 
earth, and fan the fevered brows of the sons of toil and disease ; or it 
may sweep over the land with the hurricane's awful Jtower, bearing des- 
olation in its course. Steam has power, too. It may, when directed 
aright, hammer the iron, draw the car, or move the boat. But when 
uncontrolled, no human power can resist its destructive force. 

So it is with the mind of man when educated. If imbued with cor*\ 
rect principles and lofty aims, man may send a thrill of joy through mil- 
lions of sorrowful and suffering hearts, as Wilberforce and Howard did. 
But if base and* vicious, the more education a man has, the worse it will 
be for his race. Had Kobespierre been uneducated, the streets of Paris 
tad not been so deeply dyed in human blood, and the hearts of so many 
innocent widows and orphans had not been wrung with such bitter an* 
guish. I trust that the necessity of cultivating the heart as well as the 
mind has been demonstrated. Let us in the next place show the advan*J 
tages of education over ignorance. We have only been comparing the 
different kinds of education. To fully appreciate the beauty and splen- 
dor of the sun we need for a time to be deprived of its light ; never at 
any other time does the sun appear so radiant with glorious light as 
after the darkness and gloom of a long and dreary night. Does not the 
dark foil add lustre to the diamond % ' Let us then by contrast see some 
of the blessings of education. Without it, what is man % Let benighted 
Africa and blood-stained Asia, let the dark places of the earth fall of 
the habitations of cruelty, let the wails of the victims on their polluted 
shrines, let these furnish the reply. Without it Christianity becomes 
superstition ; Government and Liberty but by-words. Could we roll 
back the tide of time 2000 years, and behold England as she was then, 
and the people that .lived there; see them clad in the skins of wild 
beasts— living in the rudest huts and in caves— so rude and ignorant 
that Cicero could say, « that they were too stupid for slaves, even;" 
without written language, as barbarous as the New Zealander was before 
Christianity elevated him.— Could we see this as it did exist, and then 
look at the same land and the descendants of the same race, and see 
England jEfled as she now is, with the noblest triumphs of agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, the most splendid works of genius and* 
art, her palaces, her temples, her bridges, her railroads, her navy, which 
spreads its sails on every ocean.— Could we bid the long line of illustri- 
ous heroes, poets, orators, statesmen and divines which have filled the 
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world with her name and fame, rise from the deeping dead, and pass in 
solemn review before us ; Could we do all this, could we see these pic- 
tures in their truthfulness, then should we see the triumphs of education. 
Or, look at own idolized land. See her, the pride and admiration 
of the toorld. The truest and most prosperous land on which the sun 
shines ; an oasis in this world's desert of tyranny. A fertile island in 
the surging ocean of despotism. A land of refuge for the oppressed of 
every clime. Look upon this, and then if you can, say that education is 
of little importance. That we owe this to education, to religious edu- 
cation, is a faot too well known to need proof. Our Fathers reared the 
temples of science and religion at the same time, and often side by side. 
And before they had built their rudest structures, 

"They shook the depths of desert gloom, 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. ,, 

These temples were rude, but noble souls met there to cultivate their 
minds, and to worship their Maker. The foundation of our temple of 
Liberty was laid broad and deep in education and virtue j the structure 
has been piled high, and thirteen states have become thirty one ; tho 
territory which then bordered on the Atlantic, now stretches across the 
continent from one ocean to the other ; furious storms from without 
and from Within have raged, yet this structure has stood firm in its 
majestic simplicity ; and this night from millions of American hearts, 
and thousands of the oppressed in other lands, ascends the desire, thus 
may it ever stand. American Liberty "esto perpetua." This is but a 
glance at what Education has done in two countries. But it has fulfil- 
led its mission only in part. There remains much darkness spread 
over various parts of these most highly favored lands. We have seen 
asyet, but the morning tioiligkt. The question comes to us, Shall this 
sun, whioh in the morn of its rising, has diffused such a glori- 
ous light, be allowed to go down leaving the world all dark? Or 
shall it rise higher and higher, diffusing more and more light until 
the toorld shall be illuminated 1 It is for the people of this genera- 
tion to decide. Upon the spread of education, with God's bles- 
sing, depends not only the Liberty of this mighty republic, but the Lib- 
erty of the world. Here are centred the world's hopes. Did we real- 
ize this, should we not feel an interest in this cause which many waters 
could not quench ? Is it not so? Other nations have risen, flourished 
and fallen. Our nation has risen and is flourishing, and shaUit faUt 
This is the question. Shall our noble Union be broken? Shall our 
glorious constitution be torn piece meal and scattered to the four winds 



of Heaven % Shall America be gathered into the oharnel house of repub- 
lics % Shall the Goddess of Liberty, after remaining on our shores for 
nearly four score years, be driven away, with no place on the wide earth 
to rest her foot? Shall the clock which indicates the world's progress 
be turned backward, and the world commence a retrograde march to a 
darkness more appalling than that which once enshrouded Egypt. It 
is for us to decide. The same causes which^have destroyed other 
governments are at work with fearful effect here. Luxury, ambition, 
and ignorance. To stem this flood tide of adverse influences, we have 
but one barrier to erect ; that is religious and moral education. " In 
telligenoe has*been called the life of Liberty." Then life must be infu- 
sed into every part of this Republic. " How shall it be done ?" I hear 
some one ask. Sy the press, by the pulpit, and last, but not least, by 
rolling on the car of education, freighted with a world's blessings and 
hopes. Is there one here who is not willing to put his shoulder to 
the wheel ? I trust not. Methinks I hear some one saying, " How % 
When ? and Where?" "How ?" by doing all in your power in this no- 
ble cause. " When ?" Now, for in the language of the immortal Hen- 
ry, " our foes are already in the field. Why stand we here idle V 1 
u Where," do you ask ? In the cause of common school education. If 
the fountains are full, will not the reservoirs be 9 well filled 1 Let the 
common schools be well attended and well conducted, and I will answer 
for the prosperity of higher schools and colleges. Other schools may 
be necessary. Each religious denomination may, if it choose, educate its 
own children. But after all the common school will be needed. With- 
out it, many young immortals can with truth say, no one hath cared for 
my mind. The term common does not necessarily mean inferior ; for 
the common schools in the states of JF. Y. and Mass. are inferior to few 
schools in the land, and superior to many. It means common as light 
and air are common. Yes ! Schools should be free as the air you 
breathe. Science and knowledge are God's gifts to man, and he who has 
the assumption to monopolize these, or to exclude any from them, I want 
to see his God-granted charter for so doing. See to it then, that your 
schools are free, and rest not contented until they are free through- 
out your state! Have not the majority a right to rule. Have they not 
a right to legislate for their own good. Does not the interest of the 
majority require free schools 7 Your own hearts respond in the affirma- 
tive. And if there be any narrow minded, avaricious, selfish soul who 



will not vote for such a measure, yon who hare the power, make the 
law, and then, if he will not obey its requirements r lethim betake himself 
to the interior of Africa, where no school taxes will curse, and none of 
the advantages of education will bless him. Bat I hope that there are 
not many such. I rejoice to know that there are men of wealth who 
consider it a privilege to be taxed for the support of education ; men 
who do not consider themselves the only beings in the boundless universe 
of God ; themselves the centre around which everything was made to 
revolve. But are there any here, so sordid that for the sake of 
heaping together a few more dollars to ruin their children while liv- 
ing ; or for them to quarrel about, before their corpses are cold ; refuse 
to be taxed for this cause ?— are they not as Cowper fcaid, " Base in kind 
and born to be slaves ?" Is this language too strong ? Has it not been 
shown that without this education our Liberty could not be perpetua- 
ted % That without it they could not hold their property in security % 
I know that the education of the common school is not all that it might 
be ; that it is not what it ought to be ; that morality and religion have 
been considered as too incidental. But that Bible -morality has been 
inculcated in these schools seems evident from the fact that the Catho- 
lics are the open an<J bitter enemies of free schools, and have this 
year in the state of New York exerted themselves to the utmost, to de- 
feat the free school system, but it was in vain. " Am well might they 
have assayed to stem old ocean's tide." This one fact should be suffi- 
cient to arouse the Protestant community to the importance of popular 
Education. But I venture to assert that if the education I have spo- 
ken of become general, the decrease of taxation to prevent and punish 
crime and to support pauperism will be more than the increase necessary 
to support free sohools of the noftest character. 

Mr. Randall, the enlightened State Superintendent of New Tork, and 
the leakus friend of education states in his report " that of 29,000 per- 
sons convicted of crime in the last nine years, only 128 have been well 
educated; 1182 have had a common education, and more than one 
half ofthe whole were unable to read or write. Is it not a logical 
inference, deduced from these facts that education would decrease 
crime? Those in whose souls no spark of benevolence exists, can then 
from motives of economy support free schools. There cannot be one here 
so unfeeling that he would not rather be taxed to prevent crime, than to 
punish and support ii It has been said by one who has given the 
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cause of education much attention, " that the common sohools of New 
Jersey were poorer than in the Eastern or any other of the Middle 
States." Whether true or not, I will not attempt to decide. But that 
they are much poorer than they ought to be, you will admit. That 
there is room for improvement is equally plain. If such a reproach is 
resting upon your state;, give yourself no ease until it is removed. 
While your private schools and colleges are far-famed, and educate 
many from other states, let* your common schools become equally famous 
and thoroughly educate your own children. Disgrace not thus the 
fame of a state on whose soil so much patriot blood was poured out like 
Water, whose battle fields witnessed as heroic bravery as has ever been 
recorded on the pages of this world's history ; open then free fountains of 
knowledge on every hill and in every valley, at which, all may quench 
the thirstings of their immortal natures. 

Tp these youth \ have a word to say : Go on in the course which you 
have commenced. You are in pursuit of the noblest objeot which can 
engage your attention. You are toiling not fbr gold nor diamonds, but 
Knowledge, compared with which the finest gold is as brass, and the 
brightest diamonds as pebbles. The finest gold may become dim ; it 
may perish with using and eat into, the heart like a canker ; and the 
most brilliant diamonds lose their lustre ; but knowledge grows brigh- 
ter with use, its value is enhanced by age> Neither fire, storm, poverty 
or any other calamity can rob you of it ; no, not even death, unless it 
can annihilate the mind, and quench the Promethean spark. There is 
not one of you here who does not wish to reap the rich harvest which 
education yields. But remember, always remember that in the men- 
tal world as in the physical, you will reap what you sow. If you 
diligently sow good seed, you will reap a harvest so glorious that it will 
not only rejoice your own heart, but make earth glad. You have read 
or heard of Franklin, whose advantages were nothing compared with 
yours ; who lived on bread and water that he might save money to buy 
books to read by fire light. See with what toil and labor he sowed. 
But a glorious harvest indeed did he reap. Honor and fame in his day 
from Europe and America, and for all coming time throughout the 
world. His it was to rob tyrants and lightning of their power. 
The common school was the school in which the present chief 
magistrate of this great Republic was educated. He sowed the seeds 
of knowledge patiently and laboriously. Now he is reaping the harvest 
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in enjoying the greatest honor that this world can confer. To be Pres- 
ident of these United States "is greater far than to be a king." Are 
there none of yon who will " go and do likewise /" Perhaps I hear 
some one say, "We cannot all be Presidents." That, is true. Bat 
there are thousands of places of trust and honor beside. Said Elihu 
Burritt, more generally known as the learned blacksmith ; a man who, 
while working at the anvil and wielding the hammer, became one of the 
most distinguished linguists of modern times " Boys and girls, did you 
never think that within twenty or thirty years, the whole world would 
be left to you ? Its wealth, its honors, and all that makes it desirable V 
It is so. Men live not forever. Man even in honor, abideth not alway. 
Their places will soon be vacant. From the young ; from you as a part 
of them, are to come the future Politicians, Teachers, Lawyers and 
Ministers, who must uphold the dignity, and fulfil the destiny of liber- 
ty, education, law and religion. * 

• 

Those among you, who by diligence and industry fit yourselves for 
high stations will obtain them. This is the history of all the world's 
great. There is but one road to eminence, and that is the road of in- 
dustry. Those who squander their time, or neglect " To weave well the 
golden warp of life," in youth, and do not improve their opportunities, will 
seek in vain for honor and enduring renown. Who among you will rise 
up to fill the placesof Webster and Clay as great statesmen and brilliant 
orators, which will soon, (too soon} be vacant. Who will perpetuate 
the fame which has been won for American literature, by an Irving, a Bry- 
ant, a Longfellow, a Sedgwick, and a Sigourney 1 Surely some one must, 
and some one will. Shall it be you % Will no Bancrofts and Prescotts 
be needed to record the noble deeds whioh shall hereafter be performed 
on this American Stage of action f No Goughs to burst the drunkard's 
chains, and by the magic wand of eloquence to sway the minds of men, 
as the trees of the forest are swayed, il When the storm king rideth in 
majesty over the earth V No Miss Dix, like an angel of mercy, to vis- 
it the prisoner, and by the wondrous power of kindness to subdue the 
raving maniac % In that time will not Beeohers and Tyngs be required 
to clothe God's truth with a power which shall break this world's delu- 
sive enchantment, and dispel the mists and fogs of error whioh hide 
eternity from man's view % All these men will soon leave their places. 
But they must be filled. Will you not aspire to fill some of them % If 
you will, and put forth the proper exertion, you can. And Oh ! let 
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not this land be the theatre on wjiich you ail act There are other 
lands over which thick darkness it now brooding ; lands on which the 
mm of soienee, nor the still more glorious snn of righteousness has nev- 
er beamed. In these places of Cimmerian darkness there are human 
minds and immortal men straining their eyes to pierce the gloom, and 
exclaiming in their rude language, "Give us light 1 Give us 
light) Even the Light of life." Mills and Judson are no more. 
Their earthly crown has been exchanged for one « incorruptible, and 
which fadeth not away." Will none of you tread the paths they trod, 
and win the eternal glory they won? Mrs. Newell and the Mrs. 
Judsons rest in their graves after their toils and^sufferings in God's 
cause, for the salvation of the Heathens. Are there none in this 
group of youthful females who long to be angels of light to their degra- 
ded sex in these dark places. I hope ; I trust that there are those 
here who long to link time with eternity ; to live, not for self, but for 
God and man. My young friends, Education, Liberty and Religion 
call upon you, as with a whirlwind bugle. You are exhorted by 
the blessings of Education and the curses of ignorance ; by the rights 
of Freedom and the chains of Slavery ; by the hopes of Religion and 
the fears of Infidelity ; to become educated, body, mind, and soul. If 
you will " Let all your ends be your Country's, God's and Truth's," 
Eternity and Heaven only can limit the glory of your triumphs. 

To the Teachers I have a few words to say. Feeble, I know, is the 
light I can shed upon your path. Yours is a laborious, patience-trying 
vocation. Let me then give a word of encouragement to you. You 
often sow in tears and sorrow, but remember if you sow aright, you 
have the promise of reaping with joy. 

"Toil on, then, Hope ever, 

Despair 1 No ! Never." 

" For there's iruit in each wind wafted seed, 

Waiting its natal hour;" 

And none can tell how great it may be ; 

Springing here, and ripening in Eternity. 

Let the honorabieness of your calling console you. Among the an 
cients, Socrates and Plato were teachers ; among the moderns, Milton 
and Goldsmith ; and even He " who spake as never man spake," was a 
Teacher. And just as far as you teach his precepts, you are treading 
in his footsteps. Feel the responsibility of your station. You are not 
called to mold silver or gold, or fine gold, but mind, immortal mind, 
that spark which emanated from the bosom of divinity 60G0 years ago, 
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and has continued to burn a light inextinguishable, ever since. It i* 
yours to train that part of man which marks the sun in his fiery course, 
and explain the laws which bring him on his annual round. Yours to 
form intellects like those, which have as it were, earned the torch of 
discovery round the universe, and standing on the verge of Creation, 

Bid worlds unnumbered, rise 

From the farthest confines of the skies. 

What can be more responsible than to have the forming, informing, 
and reforming of such a mighty agent. But your responsibilities rest 
not here. That soul jewel committed to your care must exist forever. 
Yes ! while Eternity its eeaseless ages shall roll. May it never be yours 
to stand around the dying bed of a scholar who shall with gasping breath 
say, "My Teaoher, Oh f My Teacher ! I have followed your instructions 
which relate to time and this world, and I have been blest. I anf now 
about to launch into eternity. Why ! Oh why I did you not direct 
my attention to that Bible chart which alone can guide me safely over 
Eternity's dark and boundless sea?" 

"Oh ! Let not unskillful hands attempt 

To play that harp whose tones, whose living tones, 

Are le&forever in the strings. Better far, 

That Hearen's lightnings blast thy very soul, 

Than knowingly by word or deed, to send 

A blight upon the trusting mind of youth." 

Though your responsibilities are great, if faithful, your reward shall 
be equally great. You shall ever have, as you have this day had, the 
strong and ardent love of youth, and the respect and esteem of grateful 
parents. You shall have that joy which none but a teacher oan feel, of 
seeing many trained by you, becoming the pride and blessing of their 
race. But your chief reward you will have in your own hearts ; that 
is, the smile of an approving conscience, for having tried to do your du- 
ty in such a noble calling. And if to this oan be added the smile of an 
approving God, you need no more. Let us all then so live, 

" That we may link ourselves to love Divine, 
That when life's dream is o'er, 
We, with seraphs 1 lyres may stand, 
Upon the eternal shore." 
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